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a saa i 
THE CHRISTIAN MISSIONARY. 


“ How beautiful upon the mountains are the 
feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace.” Thus exclaimed the prophet, 
when the glory of the gospel day was opened to 
his vision. He foresaw that they who came 
under the government of the Prince of Peace 
would learn war no more. And how consonant 


herewith are the instructions given by our Holy 
Redeemer, to those whom He sent to proclaim 
good tidings,—“ Behold, I send you forth as 
sheep, in the midst of wolves: be ye therefore 


wise as serpents, and harmless as doves.” “And 
into whatever house ye enter, first say, Peace be 
to this house.” His disciples were not at that 
time perfectly redeemed from the bondage of the 
law; but on one occasion, in particular, they 
manifested a spirit of vengeance on some who 
would not receive them; for which he rebuked 
them, by saying, “ Ye know not what manner of 
spirit ye are of. For the Son of man is not come 
to destroy men’s lives, but to save them.” There 
is nothing recorded in the New Testament to war- 
rant those whom Christ commissions to preach 
the gospel in expecting help in their labors from 
fighting men. The Apostle Paul, in writing to 
the Philippians, who had witnessed his sufferings 
for the gospel, says: ‘But I would ye should 
understand, brethren, that the things which hap- 
pened unto me, have fallen out rather for the 
furtherance of the gospel.” And so prevalent, 
formerly, was the sentiment that the gospel flour- 
ished under the patient suffering of its advocates, 
that it became a proverb, ‘‘ The blood of the 
martyrs ts the seed of the church.’ But modern 
preachers and public teachers proclaim the doc- 


trine, that the sword opens the door for the gos- | 


pel; so that we might suppose the proverb now 
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to run thus: The blood of unbelievers is the 
| seed of the church. 

It is true, there have been, and still are, very 
interesting instances of individual missionaries 
who beautifully illustrate the peace principles of 
the gospel, in their intercourse with the heathen ; 
but probably all missionary societies, as bodies, 
recognize the lawfulness of war. 

Great was the progress made by the mission- 
| aries of the early Christian church, while they 
|received no support from military power; but 
from the time that the church fraternized with 
the army, it declined in purity and spirituality. 

Many good men are now greatly alarmed lest, 
if our armies are not victorious in India, all open- 
ings for the gospel there should be closed. They 
seem to shut their eyes to the truth, that He who 
sent out the early missionaries, and enabled them 
to propagate his gospel without the aid of soldiers, 
is able to do the same in the present day. Many 
persons, however, appear to think that it must be 
done through the medium of soldiers. The fol- 
lowing language is reported to have been uttered 
by a speaker at the meeting of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society: “By pouring shells into 
Canton, the Chinese were brought to their senses ; 

our gains had cleared the way, under the good 
providence of God, for our admission into the 
corcupt city; and in due course we would build 
our churches within its walls, and plant in the 
midstjof them the standard of the Cross.” Is 
not this somewhat analogous to the case of the 
Israeljtes, when the Prophet Hosea said, “ By 
killing and stealing . . . . they break out, and 
blood toucheth blood.” “ For Israel hath forgot- 
ten Sis God and buildeth temples.” And he 
declared in the Divine name, “I desired mercy, 
and not sacrifice.” The Christian Times, (whose 
martial views it might be wished did not repre- 
sent those of a large body of Christians,) in re- 
ferring to the mutinies in India, says, “On our 
side, nerving the arm and strengthening the 
heart of our gallant countrymen, is the Lord God 
of Hosts.’”” The British Standard, in com- 
menting on our wars in the East, a short time 
sinee, observed: ‘Hitherto the providence ef 
God has so worked; first, the British soldier, 
then the British merchant, and now the British 
missionary.” 

Some years since, the amiable and estimable 
Bishop Wilson, of Calcutta, in attending one of 
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those exhibitions irreverently styled ‘“ consecra- 
tion of colors,” said: “It is by the bravery of 
the noble soldier that the minister of religion 
can prosecute his holy duties—that the arts and 
sciences can flourish—that commerce can extend 
her benefits—that education and religion can 
diffuse their benefits. Christian soldiers! the 
honor of your religion is entrusted to your 
hands in this country.” 

We know that early impressions are often 
deeply rooted in the mind; so that, while we 
must consider such sentiments are not Christian, 
we may, without abusing charity, believe that 
many persons hold them in perfect sincerity. 
Yet we cannot imagine the apostles using such 
language. How unlike approving of the em- 
ployment of military power in propagating the 
gospel, is Paul’s description of a teacher of 
religion. ‘The servant of the Lord must not 
strive, but be gentle unto all men; apt to teach, 
patient, in meekness instructing those that op- 
pose themselves.” ‘And your feet shod with 
the preparation of the Gospel of Peace.”” The 
epistles of Peter and James contain instructions 
of the same import. As our Saviour said that 
his kingdom is not of this world, and that they 
that take the sword shall perish with the sword, 
it is safe to assert, that his kingdom never will 
be established by “the battering train, the En- 
field rifle, and the heroism of Britain’s soldiers,” 
in which some good men have expressed their 
confidence.—London Herald of Peace. 


DANGER OF COMING NEAR TEMPTATION. 

“ Avoid it, pass not by it, turn from it, and pass away.” 
—Proverbs iv. 15. 

When a sailor knows that there is a dangerous 
whirlpool in the part of the ocean he has to cross, 
what does he do? He keeps at as great a dis- 
tance from it as possible, steers as far as he can 
in the opposite direction. Why so? Because 
he knows if he once gets within the current, 
though far from the centre at first, he could not 
escape, but would be drawn at last down to 
destruction. Now this is the advice which the 
Holy Spirit, speaking by Solomon, here gives us: 
‘‘ Enter not into the path of the wicked, and go 
not in the way of evil men. Avoid it, pass not 
by it, turn from it, and pass away.” Keep ata 
distance from sinners. Do not pass that way. 
Avoid the places where you know you are likely 
to meet bad companions; or if you have fallen 
in with them already, be warned in time, and 
break off from their society. Do not look at the 
forbidden fruit, do not listen to the voice of the 
tempter. Ask the Lord to lead you in His paths, 
and give you grace to walk straight forward. 
And so you shall have the promise fulfilled : 
‘¢ And thine ears shall hear a word behind thee, 
saying, This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye 
turn to the right hand, and when ye turn to the 
left, (Isa. xxx. 21.)—Christian Year Book. 


REVIEW. 


SERMON BY ROBERT BARCLAY. 


My Friends,—This is the testimony that was 
borne of old, and it is also borne this day, that 
there may be an agreement, between the members 
and the Head, the word and the power, the no- 
tion and the substance. ‘“ He that hath the Son 
hath life, and he that hath not the Son, hath not 
life.” So that in this the substance is known, 
whereby men are redeemed to live unto God, and 
to live for God and to glorify him. This is the 
end of the testimony of the gospel of our Lord 
and Saviour Christ Jesus, that we may all come 
to partake of his life, and that by partaking of 
it, we may live upon it, and being made alive to 
him, we shall then be made able to serve him; 
then shall we be enabled to worship him, to 
glorify him, and to declare of his glory, and of 
his power, and of his wisdom, and of his good- 
ness, to those that are strangers to him, and to 
invite all to be partakers thereof. Let all your 
eyes this day be towards him, and to the enjoy- 
ment of his life, that you may be sensible, and 
that you may be witnesses of his life. 

And this life is not to be obtained but by 
death ; there is a dying before there is a living : 
every plant seed or grain that is placed in the 
earth dies before it grows up; there is a dying 
before there is a living ; those that come to the 
life of the Sen of God come to it through death ; 
for it was through dying that he obtained this 
life ; it was necessary that the Son of God, the 
prince of life, should die, that he should be 
crucified, else he could not finish the work of our 
salvation, and make way for the revelation and 
the sowing of that seed, and the dispensation of 
that grace, whereby we might come to havea 
share with him in that eternal life he obtained 
for us : they that come to the life of the Son of 
God must obey him; for they must receive the 
sentence of death to that life which they derive 
from Adam, that cursed, that corrupt life of un- 
righteousness, that life of ungodliness, that life 
wherein self and the will of man delight, 
wherein the natural man, the animal man hatha 
life ; we must die, and by dying come to be par- 
takers of the life of Jesus; he communicates him- 
self to us, and by our receiving him we receive 
life ; “‘He that hath the Son hath life, and he 
that hath not the Son hath not life,” and the 
consequence is, he that hath not this life hath 
not the Son of God. 

This is the true way for every one to try and 
examine themselves by, and to make a true judg- 
ment of themselves that they may know whether 
they have the Son of God or not, whether they 
have Christ or not ; if they have Christ, they have 
the benefits of his death, and of his blood and 
sufferings ; they that have this life in them are 
in the faith, and are partakers of justification and 
sanctification and adoption ; and to all those that 
are under the dispensation of the gospel, that have 
the benefits of Christ’s death, he giveth himself, 
and to those to whom he giveth himself, he giveth 
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this life. This is not the life of Adam, a life of 
unrighteousness, but a life that springs from the 
heavenly incorruptible seed ; such as partake of 
it are born again of the word of the Lord that 
remains for ever. This is a life that comes from 
the Lord from heaven, the quickening spirit, and 
this life tends heavenward, it looks heavenward ; 
it carries the affections towards the things that 
are above, it dwells not in them that have their 
pleasures in this world ; it looks not to the things 
of this world, it comes from heaven, and tends | 
to heaven again, it raiseth the soul that is quick- 
ened by it. They that are born of it are made 
heavenly by it, it makes all heavenly that are 
quickened by it. By this we may know thot we 
have the Son of God ; by this we have an under- 
standing of him, and are brought into him that is 
true. 

And this is the living manifestation of Christ, 
whereby he cometh into thy soul, and into my 
soul. This is the gift of God; we receive God’s 
gift, that we may receive life from him and by 
him, that we may live this life ; this is that which 
makes the yoke of Christ easy, and his burden 
light, and his commandments not grievous to us. 
The life of Christ doth the work of Christ na- 
turally ; those that are in the flesh, mind the 
things of the flesh ; those that live a carnal life, 
mind the works of the flesh ; it is their joy, their 
delight and their pleasure; that which their 
hearts are carried after. They rise early and lie 


down late, and all for this end; it is that which 
their hearts run afterall the day long. What is 


the reason of it? They are in the flesh, in the| 
life of lust ; that life moves them, and acts them, 
and governs them ; that life useth and employeth | 
all their faculties, their understandings, wills, 
affections, and imaginations, and it useth all the | 
members of their bodies to please the flesh, and | 
fulfil the lusts thereof; these are the consequences 
of a life of unrighteousness in those things that 
are unrighteous. 

But those that have received the spirit of God, 
have received Jesus Christ the Son of God; and 
this is the consequence, they are become dead to 
the life of unrighteousness ; all that are dead in 
sins and trespasses he hath quickened. Now when 
you have received the Son of God, you have re- 
ceived a new life, another life ; then your affec- 
tions are set upon things that are above, and 
you are come to sit in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus; you sit no more in the earthly place, nor 
live an earthly life, but in the heavenly place, 
where the heavenly life abounds. For this end 
the eternal Son of God came into the world, that 
we might have life, and that we might have it 
more abundantly ; that we might abound in the 
life of Jesus, and in the abundance of it. This 
is that which is recommended to us, that we 
might receive the Son of God into our souls, and 
by receiving him, partake of his life; and then 
let this life produce its actions; Jet the word of 
God dwell richly in you, in all those things that 
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are divine; these are the eonsequences that it 
brings forth amongst the children of God. 

For it is not the things of the earth that we 
are to remember, and to have dwelling in us, but 
the word of God, and that which proceeds from 
the life of the Son of God. All words and 
testimonies, preaching, prayer, exhortation and 
spiritual counsel, which are not from the life of 
the Son of God, edify not the body of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in love: let us receive that which 
comes from the life of the Son of God, which is 
manifest among us, and shed abroad in our 
hearts ; let us watch and take care that whatso- 
ever is not of this life may not appear, may not 
be manifest and made known among us. And 
this life that we receive from the Son of God, is 
that which will stand us in stead in the day of 
trial, and he is well pleased with as many as live 
unto God in this divine life; and the tempter, 
the wicked one, cannot touch them at all, nor 
reach them, nor hurt them. This is my testi- 
mony unto you from the life of God, which, to 
the glory and praise of his name, hath risen in 
my soul in some measure; it is the desire and 
labor and travail of my soul that you may be 
inwardly gathered into this heavenly life, that 
all my dear brethren and sisters, who are of the 
household of faith, may be inward in this life, 
that the fruit thereof may be manifest, that the 
notice thereof, the sound thereof, the language 
thereof may be heard in this assembly at all 
times, that the Lord our God may be made known 
to us, through this word of life in our hearts, to 
the praise, honor and renown of his name, who 
alone is worthy, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever. Amen. 


INFLUENCE OF MENTAL EXERTION ON HEALTH. 


It is a very old saying, that ‘“‘ Whom the gods 
love, die young.” This, naturally enough, was 
suggested by the many cases in which fair and 
fragile forms, seemingly endowed with the rich- 
est intellectual gifts, fade away before our sight, 
leaving disappointed hopes and mournful mem- 
ories. 

The thought is not merely a sad, but an irra- 
tional one; and there is much unhealthy senti- 
ment connected with it. Nature is a rigid econo- 
mist, and the principles of her housekeeping are 
evolved in averages on a grand scale. It would 
not be good or wise economy to take early out of 
life those whom they love best; nor do they, ex- 
cept in very unusual cases. The largely- gifted 
are needed here ; and it is but reasonable to sup- 
pose that they will be longer spared to do 
their beneficent work. The facts of human his- 
tory, duly scanned, will sustain this view beyond 
a question. The men whose intellectual organi- 
zation, and whose activity have been greatest, 
have been the longest lived. Socrates and Plato, 
Isocrates and Gorgias, Marmontel, Rogers, Cuvier, 
Humboldt, Lyndhurst, Brougham, the elder and 
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younger Adams, as they are sometimes called— 
the honored and venerable Quincy, are typical 
men. They represent whole classes of oan as, 
having from the Creator a healthy and powerful 
brain, obeyed their Creator’s laws by exercising 
their high faculties in noble pursuits. Some of 
them still live, and the new generation rise up 
before them, wherever they appear, and delight 
to do them reverence. Glorious were they among 
their contemporaries, and their presence among us 
is a blessing and an honor. 

Many false notions still prevail on this subject. 
Hard study is generally thought to be adverse to 
health; and conversely, unhealthy students are 
thought or think themselves to be identical with 
hard students. Paleness of countenance, ner- 
vous weakness, headaches, are cultivated or af- 
fected, because they are: supposed to indicate su- 
perior intellectual gifts. | Dangerous fallacy, 
which has cost many a good fellow his life! No 
man, or woman either, ever killed himself or her- 
self with hard study; not a bit of it; but many 
a lazy fellow, fond of intellectual occupation with 
physical inaction, has fallen a victim to disordered 
digestion and crazed nerves, all the time labor- 
ing under the grievous mistake that he was one 
of those favorites of the gods who die young, 
because they are of too ethereal a temper to stand 
the rude shock of such a miserable world as this! 
Why, the world is a brave world—worthy to be 
the dwelling place of the noblest creatures God 
ever made. It is too good for the simpleton who 
does not know how to take care of himself; who 


mistakes neglect of body for culture of mind ; 
who goes moping and moaning about, because 
his breakfast sits uneasy upon his weakened 
stomach, thinking it the proof that he is too deli- 
cate or too refined for the hardships of human 


condition. Up, man, dreamer, go plunge into 
the health-giving, joy-inspiring waves of yonder 
ocean while summer lasts; take a cold shower- 
bath in winter ; walk long distances, if you have 
time; if you have not, swing the dumb-bells; 
be as naked as when you were born for half an 
hour when you get up in the morning, and ex- 
ercise, with the fresh air blowing upon you 
through the blinds of your dressing room. Ex- 
ercise, we say, either with dumb-bells, or in skio- 
machia, until you sweat, (don’t talk about per- 
spiring,) and then rub yourself with hair gloves 
and strap; then take a short walk, and when 
your breakfast will be ready, you will be ready 
for your breakfast. 

Depend upon it, hot cakes and a beefsteak 
won't hurt you. You may work as much 
as you please after this. If you have anotLer 
walk, very well. If you don’t, it’s no matter. 
You will have a sound mind in a sound body. 
Your brain will work freely and delightfully ; 
your blood will course nimbly through your 
veins; your pen will be pointed with sparkling 
wit, or subduing eloquence; the right words 
will fall into the right places; you will not be 
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sentimental; you will be in no danger from the 
spirits; you will see clearly, hear rightly, reason 
logically : in short, you will be neither a dyspep- 
tic, epileptic, cataleptic, fool nor medium. Cold 
water, vigorous exercise, hard study-——these are 
the conditions of moral, mental, and bodily 
health. 


Nothing is a surer guarantee of a long life 
than a sound education. The sickly thought 
that study, of the most thorough sort, is unfavor- 
able to health, is a theory that leaves the brain in 
the very worst condition. Parents, if you wish 
your children to live long in the land, let your 
first care be to educate them well. Children, if 
you desire to enjoy the blessings of a healthy ex- 
istence and venerable age, study hard, exercise 
your brains while you are young. And remem- 
ber cold water, swing the dumb-bells, or run 
three miles every morning; rub down your skin 
as vigorously as a groom curries his horse. If 
you neglect these things, don’t flatter yourself 
that your headaches and dyspepsias, your dizzi- 
ness and lassitude, your unwillingness to work 
and your craving for unhealthy stimulants are 
consequent upon study. You are not hard stu- 
dents, but very soft ones indeed.—Boston Bee. 


THE LAST HOUR OF THE YEAR. 


I sigh not for the radiant glow, 

The golden light on summer’s brow ; 

I weep not for the blushing rose, 

The twilight hour of soft repose ; 

For bright winged birds on tracks of light, 

For rosy morn or dewy night. 

Earth’s joys—Earth’s beauties I resign, 

My parting sigh, oh man, is thine. 

Yes, thine! Dim though my failing eye, 

I view the scattered jewels lie, 

Scattered with ruthless hand by thee, 

Those priceless pearls from Time’s deep sea ; 
Now thine no more—the tide shall sweep 

Those gems away—vwell may’st thou weep ! 

But on eternity’s vast shore 

They shall arise to life once more. 

Thou young and joyous one! whose breast 

The weight of sorrow ne’er hath pressed, 

Thou hear’st no sadness in my knell, 

Smiling thou breathest forth farewell ! 

Yes ! thou canst smile and gently sink to sleep, 
Whilst older pilgrims sit to watch and weep. 
Thy memories are but of a spring time past, 
Thy future, of a summer that will last. 

But the days come, young spirit, e’en to thee, 
When clouds and darkness o’er thy path shall be 
Yet fear them not, for still thy heart may say, 

“ Father, be thou my guide in life’s young day.” 
Farewell, ye faithful! on my scroll I bear 

Full many a record of your hours of prayer ; 

I take them hence, but on that solemn day, 
When heaven and earth alike shall pass away, 
He, whose loved name ye bear, shall bid you come 
To the bright glories of your purchased home ; 
There shall ye learn why by the grave ye stood, 
And own with grateful heart that “it was good.” 
Then shall ye know wherefore your joys decayed, 
Your fondest hopes low in the dust were laid ; 
And ye shall tune your golden harps to praise, 
More for your wintry than your summer days; 
And there confess that had your earthly prayer 
Been always granted, you had not been there— 
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But hark ; Time’s hand now strikes my latest knell, 
Children of mirth, children of prayer, farewell! 
Watch ye and pray: soon your last hour shall come, 
May ye but find in heaven your lasting home. 


JAMES EDWARD MEYSTRE—THE BLIND AND 
DEAF MUTE. 


Meystre was born at Lausanne, Switzerland, 
in November, 1826. His faculties were all per- 
fect at birth, but at the age of eleven months he 
was attacked with small-pox, by which he lost 
his hearing, and consequently his speech, while 
his sight was with difficulty preserved. In the 
Spring of 1834, when a little more than seven 
years of age, his sight was destroyed by the acci- 
dental discharge, in his face, of a fowling-piece, 
loaded with small shot. On the recovery of his 
health, after this terrible calamity, he amused 
himself for a year or two in the shop of his father, 
who was a carpenter, but being deprived of this 
resource, he attempted, without instruction, to 
make some rude articles, such as mouse-traps, 
benches, ete. These displayed considerable me- 
chanical talent, but showed plainly, that he had 
had no instruction. As he grew older he went 
from house to house, sawing wood, for which he 
received his food. 

At the age of eighteen and a half years, he 
was admitted as a pupil in the Blind Asylum at 
Lausanne. The character of the deaf mute pre- 
dominates in him. He has the self-reliant air 


and bearing of the deaf and dumb, rather than 
the embarrassed and hesitating manner of the 


blind. His blindness, however, is complete ; he 
retains not the slightest gleaming of light. He 
soon familiarized himself with the Asylum, and 
was able to find his way about the building alone, 
in the course of a few days. 

We will not weary our readers by a detail of 
the plan adopted to give him a knowledge of the 
names of objects. The word or sign, and the 
thing signified, were presented to him together, 
and he soon learned to distinguish them readily, 
and after some instruction ‘in articulation, to pro- 
nounce them. It will be of more interest, we 
presume, to the reader, to learn something of 
Meystre’s moral developement. 

Four months after his admission into the Asy- 
lum, Meystre secretly took from the Director a 
Swiss coin, of the value of about fourteen cents. 
On being charged with the theft, he at first denied 
it quite confidently, but circumstances having be- 
trayed him, he avowed it, and excused hitaself by 
saying, that it was not worth the trouble of speak- 
ing of it. The Director took from him his knife 
and cigars, and as a punishment confined him in 
a room, where he could watch him. He imme- 
diately sought to escape by the window, but the 
iron net-work preventing this, he went to the 
door, and at first by force, and afterward by 
means of a nail, attempted to unlock it. After 
some effort he succeeded, and repairing to his 
workshop, (he had commenced learning the trade 
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of a turner,) supplied himself with cigars and 
matches, and returned to the room in which he 
had been confined. When questioned in regard 
to this act, he protested that he had not gone out. 
As the cigars proved the falsity of this statement, 
he ‘alleged that the door opened of itself. At 
last he was brought to acknowledge the truth. 
M. Hirzel proposed to remove him to another 
room, where he could not escape; he opposed 
this with violence, threw himself upon the Diree- 
tor with great fury, and made vigorous resistance. 
Being overpowered and placed in confinement for 
a time, he seemed better disposed, and never 
again attempted to steal. His propensity to 
falsehood was not as readily cured. 

On New Year’s day, 1846, after spending the 
day with his mother, Edward returned at night- 
fall with her to the Asylum. The gates were 
shut, but soon after Edward was missing. M. 
Hirzel sought for him unremittingly for nearly 
four hours, and finally found him at an inn, and 
under the influence of wine. On being ques- 
tioned the next day as to his conduct, he replied, 
that not finding his companions readily, he felt 
dull, and took advantage of an open door to go out. 
Suspecting the falsity of this statement, M. Hirzel 
questioned him further as to his clothing, which 
was badly torn. Thus detected, he acknowledged 
that he had climbed over the fence, (at that point 
about eight feet in height,) and that his clothing 
had caught in one of the pickets. He showed 
no penitence for his fault, and even after a day’s 
solitary confinement, he remained intractable and 
rebellious. Deeply impressed with the danger of 
allowing Meystre to go out at will, and as deeply 
with the necessity of eradicating this habit of 
falsehood, M. Hirzel resolved, after explaining to 
him his grief for his misconduct, to inflict corpo- 
real punishment upon him. He did so, and with 
apparent success. So deeply rooted, however, 
had this vice become, that it was not long before 
he was again found guilty of it. At this repeti- 
tion of his fault, M. Hirzel adopted a different 
course. He explained to him that an honest man 
does not tell lies, and then made him write and 
pronounce the word /ie; having done this, he 
shut him up, with this word in his hand. Re- 
turning to him an hour later, he found him much 
afflicted, and very penitent. At first, M. Hirzel 
was in doubt how far he comprehended the idea 
of falsehood ; but he soon had evidence, in his 
watchfulness, in regard to the truth of eve 
statement that was made to him, that he fully 
understood it. From that time he was never 
known to be guilty of prevarication. 

Up to this period, his teacher had carefully 
abstained from giving him any religious ideas, 
being desirous that his intellect should have 
attained to such a degree of developement, as to 
permit him to understand them thoroughly, be- 
fore he attempted to communicate them to him. 
He had now not only learned the names of many 


objects, but by the use of the manual alphabet 
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and by writing words on the hands of others, 
which he had learned to do, he communicated 
quite freely with those around him. He had no 
idea of God, although he seemed, like Julia 
Brace, to have some vague notion of a resurrec- 
tion. He had observed that the young blind 
pupils kneeled at evening, and with clasped hands 
addressed some one who was not in the room, and 
one day he asked one of them if he were speak- 
ing to the sun; the boy replied that he was 
speaking to some one like a man, who lived far 
on high. Meystre at once inquired, whether it 
was necessary to cry loudly, in order to be heard. 
After a little further reflection, he inquired again, 
whether this being, similar to men, would die. 

Deeming it time that he should be informed 
concerning the being and attributes of God, M. 
Hirzel led his mind onward, step by step, in this 
way: “‘Who made that bread? Of what is the 
bread made? Who made the flour? Whence 
came the grain? Who made the wheat to grow ?” 
“The sun,” replied Meystre. ‘ Who made the 
sun?” inquired M. Hirzel. Seeing that his 
pupil was perplexed by this last inquiry, M. Hir- 
zel explained to him that God had made the sun, 
and all other things in nature, and that it was to 
him that men offered their prayers. The coun- 
tenance of the poor blind deaf mute was irradi- 
ated with joy and reverence at this information. 
The God that made the sun was to him a being 
worthy of all reverence; and from that time 

forth he voluntarily repeated every night on re- 
tiring to bed, ‘My God, give me the sun,” 
(that is, its warmth and comfort.) 

An incident which occurred a few months 
later will illustrate the impression which the 
revelation of the character of God had made upon 
him. A young blind pupil had stolen a small 
sum of money; and there being some doubt as 
to who was the real offender, each pupil was ques- 
tioned, in turn, as to his guilt. When it came 
to Meystre’s turn to answer, he replied with 
great solemnity that he was innocent, and that he 
would not steal because God knew his thoughts. 
He then left the room for a few minutes, and re- 
turning, approached one of the pupils, (the guilty 
one,) and after describing by signs the theft, he 
asked him if he had not committed it; the boy 
hesitating, Meystre noticed it, and again ques- 
tioned him, saying at the same time, Lie, God? 
with so much earnestness, that the boy pushed 
him roughly away, and, by his violence, betrayed 
his guilt. ; 

During the period we are describing, not more 
than two or three hours of the day were devoted 
to his intellectual culture; the remainder of the 
day he worked at wood turning, in which he| 
soon became remarkably skilful. He executed | 

cups, balls, and other articles of fancy wood | 
turning, with such taste and skill, that they re- | 
ceived honorable mention for their perfection and 
beauty, at the World’s Fair at London in 1851. 

He had also made commendable progress in 
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his studies, having acquired a good knowledge of 
the elementary rules of arithmetic, and a very 
considerable fund of general information. He 
had been instructed in articulation, and could 
repeat a series of selections, amounting to about 
two octavo pages, the meaning of which he 
seemed fully to understand. He had also 
acquired considerable knowledge of geography, 
by means of maps in relief. The fear of death 
occasionally agitated his mind, and manifested 
itself in his conversation. M. Hirzel felt that 
to take away this depressing fear, it was neces- 
sary to rob death of its sting, by teaching him 
the way of salvation, through the atonement of 
Christ. Up to this period he had only known 
God as a creator, and as the powerful sustainer 
of man, and of all worlds; but though, occasion- 
ally, the consciousness of sin had disturbed him, 
he knew nothing of the great sacrifice for sin. 

M. Hirzel having resolved to delay no longer 
his instruction on this deeply interesting topic, 
commenced with characteristic caution, by caus- 
ing him to read, and explaining to him the life 
of Christ. Step by step, and with constantly 
increasing interest, they passed in review each 
event of that pure and holy life, and it was with 
the deepest sadness that Meystre read of his trial, 
his scourging, his crucifixion. The tender solici- 
tude of the dying Saviour for his mother, so 
cruelly bereft, affected him even to tears, but 
when he had in imagination followed him to the 
tomb, and seen him deposited there, his interest 
ceased; the narrative seemed indeed incomplete ; 
it was a story of human suffering, whose ulti- 
mate object he had not comprehended. It was 
at this point that M. Hirzel again called his 
attention. ‘Jesus Christ rose from the tomb 
on the third day,” hesaid. ‘ Yes, his soul, not 
his body,” Meystre replied. ‘Soul and body !’’ 
Meystre started in surprise. ‘“ Did any one feel 
with his finger the prints of the nails in his hands 
and feet?’ ‘Yes.’ Hope and joy irradiated 
the countenance of the blind deaf mute as he 
exclaimed, ‘“ This story is very beautiful ; I wish 
to print it.” M. Hirzel then told him of the 
ascension of Christ, and of the plan of redemp- 
tion which brought him to earth, and as he 
listened to the wondrous story of the cross, tears 
trickled down his cheeks. 

Nor was the effect thus produced transitory in 
its character. The love of Christ, in submitting 
to death for sinners, had opened in his heart a 
fountain of adoring love, which constantly over- 
flowed, It was the subject of his sleeping and 
waking thoughts. Often in the night he rose 
from his couch to pour forth his mute orisons of 
thankfulness, and his oft-repeated inquiry to his 
fellow pupils, to the attendants, and to those who 
visited the asylum, was, “ Do you know and love 
Jesus?’’ When he.received an affirmative an- 
swer, he seemed overjoyed. He found one day, 
ona table, a book in raised letters, and asked 
what it was; the attendant made him read the 
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title, ‘“‘ The Life of Christ.” He at once passed 
to the date, and finding that it had been published 
some three years before, he inquired in a manner 
indicating mingled sorrow and reproach, “ Why 
was I not earlier taught this beautiful story ?” 
Soon after he inquired of M. Hirzel, whether his 
mother, who had recently deceased, had known 
and loved Jesus? On learning that she had, he 
asked very earnestly, how it was that she had 
not taught him concerning the blessed Saviour? 

We have only to add that recent intelligence 
from Lausanne represents this interesting young 
man as still growing in knowledge and in favor 
with God and man. The love of Christ still 
awakens emotions in his heart; his truthfulness, 
conscientiousness, and devotion are worthy of 
imitation by all professing disciples of Christ. 
His thirst for knowledge increases in intensity. 
He has been devoting some attention to sculpture, 
and with extraordinary success. That keen per- 
ception of the beautiful in form, developed in 
wood turning, has received a new impulse, and 
he is exceedingly fastidious in regard to the pro- 
portion of his figures. In some of the depart- 
ments of physical science, as well as in other 
studies, where his faculty of touch can be brought 
to aid mental action, he has made fine progress, 
and there is no doubt that, if his life is spared, 
he may yet become eminent in some of the de- 
partments of natural science. 

National Magazine. 


Por Friends’ Review. 
THE MONITOR—NO. XII. 


Debating Schools. 


Talleyrand, one of the most unscrupulous of 
European politicians, once said, “ The object of 
language is to conceal thought.” He was, no 
doubt, largely endowed with what the Apostle 
Paul terms “the wisdom of this world ;” but 
the manner in which it all “came to nought,” 
after a long life of successful intrigue, may be 
truly inferred from the dismal remark made by 
him when he found himself approaching the 
confines of eternity—“I have no other feelings 
but sickening recollections of the past, and 
gloomy forebodings of the future!” 

How puny, contemptible, and repulsive are 
the low arts of trickery and insincerity, com- 
pared with the noble simplicity of honesty and 
truthfulness! And how important it is in the 
education of young people, that they should 
never become tainted with the sin and folly of 
dissimulation ! 

These remarks have been suggested by observ- 
ing the effects frequently resulting from debating 
associations—formed for the purpose of teach- 
ing young men the art of speaking in public, 
and very generally organized in schools of the 
higher class, not excepting those under the care 
of Friends. A close and long-continued obser- 
vation has induced me to believe that some 
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serious evils are inseparably connected with 
them, and that among those evils are the follow- 
ing :— 

1. They place the debaters in the attitude of 
lawyers, who argue for victory, and not always 
for truth. 

2. They tend to destroy one of the finest vir- 
tues which a young man can possess, namely, 
candor and sincerity; because the position he is 
led to take, makes him disposed to reject truth- 
ful arguments and facts, advanced by opponents, 
and to hunt for quibbles and sophistry on his 
own side, if he cannot get facts. He uses lan- 
guage to conceal truth, if not thought. 


3. As the debaters are expected to make 
speeches, it learns them to talk with many words 
to fill up time, placing facts and sound thinking 
too frequently on the back-ground. 

4. Hence, as a too general thing, young men, 
who have much frequented debating schools, be- 
come captious in their conversation, insincere in 
their arguments, unwilling to admit the force of 
truth, and still more unwilling to search for it 
impartially, especially if they find it adverse to 
their corrupt inclinations. Occasionally the bad 


effect has been such as to prove the preponder- 
ating influence towards evil in the turning point 
of life, directing to the path of ruin. 


5. The spirit of insincerity thus induced, 
often prompts young people to reject the reasons 
which may be given against the practice of par- 


ticipating in such debates, and hence the cvil is 
often difficult to cure. 

Asan example of the evil tendency of these 
practices, I have known young men to take the 
ground, perhaps at first merely for the sake of 
argument, (but those arguments doubtless had 
afterwards their strong influence in the hour of 
temptation,) that /ying was sometimes justifiable 
and right, and, no doubt, they gave what they 
regarded as very ingenious reasons in its favor— 
although they were assured on infallible authori- 
ty, that “ ad/ liars shall have their portion in the 
lake that burns with fire and brimstone, which is 
the second death.” 

“ But if these debates are so fraught with 
evil, how are we to learn to speak in public, a 
most desirable and valuable accomplishment ?”’ 
Taking the ground, in the first place, that no ac- 
complishments should ever be acquired at the 
expense of moral virtue, the practice of some of 
our best colleges may be cited, and which I have 
known to be successfully adopted elsewhere. It 
is briefly this:—A common - subject for discus- 
sion is previously given; and at an appointed 
time, and after full reflection, each speaker gives, 
extemporaneously, his views accurately and can- 
didly on the subject, in as good, condensed, cor- 
rect and finished language as he may be able to 
do. His defects are briefly and kindly pointed 
out, either by teachers or fellow-students, and 
rapid improvement is thus made both in his skill 
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in searching for truth and in expression, and 
without ever arguing for victory, or sacrificing 
his candor to his cause. 
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Rosert Baronay’s Sermon.—In a long 
epistle, written by George Fox, in 1699, relating 
to the “church order of the gospel,” and ¢he 
special duties of Quarterly and Monthly Meetings 
and of the members individually, in many matters 
connected with the welfare of the Society, he 
directs that when Friends have been moved to 
speak in “‘steeple-houses to the priests, or in 
markets to the people, or in courts, or fairs, or 
assizes, or towns,”’ an account shall be drawn up, 
‘‘with the substance of their words, that they 
spake in the power of God.” ‘This,” says he, 
‘would be a book that may stand to generations, 
that they may see their faithful testimony, and 
what strength God did ordain out of the mouth 
of babes and sucklings. And Friends that have 
been moved to go to the professors’ meetings 5 
that their testimony there may not be lost, to- 
gether with all the examples that have fallen 
upon the persecutors.” A correspondent hat 
sent us for insertion, a copy of one of these 
‘‘ faithful testimonies,’ which appears to have 
been delivered by Robert Barclay in Grace 
Church Street, London, during his last visit to 
that city, in 1688, and it may be read with in- 
terest, both from its intrinsic excellence, and as 
affording an example or specimen of the style of 
speaking of that emineut servant of the Lord. 

ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE Dutcu Pos- 
sEssions.—This long anticipated measure is, at 
length, announced, as may be seen by an article 
copied from a St. Thomas newspaper. Of the 
number of slaves to be emancipated we have not 
seen a recent statement ; whatever it may be, the 
act of the government of Holland affords gratify- 
ing evidence of some progress in sound, Christian 
views on this great subject. 


But in contemplating the emancipation ques- 
tion in our own land, we may at once perceive a 
wide and disheartening difference as regards the 
pesition of the emancipating power in this 
country and in those European nations which 


have abolished slavery. In the latter instances, 
slavery existed in distant colonies, and, powerful 
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as was the slaveholding interest and prejadice, 
legislative action rested mainly with those who 
neither held the slaves nor would be placed in 
close relation with them after they became free- 
men. In our Southern States, on the contrary, 
the slaveholders control all legislation. No decree 
of liberty can go forth in opposition to their will. 
Slavery is in their midst, and they regard its 
abolition as involving a revolution in domestic 
arrangements, a lessening of politica! influence 
and a risk of pecuniary loss, the fear of which 
operates powerfully upon the human mind and is 
not readily removed. 

Discouraging as the whole aspect of the case, 
in this country, undoubtedly appears from these 
and other unfavorable circumstances, we should 
still cherish faith in the ultimate triumph of the 
principles of the religion promulgated by Him 
who was sent to preach deliverance to the cap- 
tive and to set at liberty them that are bruised. 
Let us remember, also, that as faith without 
works is dead, we should be earnestly concerned 
to fulfil whatever duties our position as Christian 
citizens lays upon us in this matter. 


THe Foster Home.—The following appeal has 
been handed to us, with a request that it may be 
laid before the readers of the Review, as exhib- 
iting a claim upon their beneficence, from one of 
those charitable associations which grow out of 
the necessities of the poor in cities, and are under 
the management of our female Friends. It is 
believed that in many parts of the country where 
the harvests have been abundant and the poor do 
not abound, there are farmers and others, who 
would gladly send a barrel of flour, a bushel of 
potatoes or corn meal, and other kinds of pro- 
visions to aid an institution where seventy-seven 
jittle ones are waiting to be fed. The “ Foster 
Home”’ is at the corner of Hamilton and Twen- 
tieth streets. Donations in money may be sent 
to Sally Simmons, Treasurer, Walnut street, be- 
low 16th, or to Sarah P. Morris, 807 Spruce 
street ; and contributions in produce to Paschall 


Morris & Co., N. E. corner of Market and Sev- 
enth streets, Philadelphia. 


‘Tt is with regret that the Managers of the ‘Fos 
ter Home Association,’ appeal to the Christian 
benevolence of their fellow citizens, but they are 
compelled to do so by pressing necessity. They 
entertain a cheerful confidence that this excel- 
lent institution, which was never more useful or 
more needed than at present, will not be per- 
mitted to languish for want of that kind help 
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and sympathy, which hitherto have so liberally 
been extended to it. In the prospect of a winter 
which must entail much suffering to the poor, 
will not all who have the power, be willing to 
aid an Institution, which promotes the moral and 
religious culture of children committed to their 
care ? 

In founding the above named Institution, the 
design of the Managers has been to establish a 
home for half orphan children, or for those who 
have been deprived of a parent’s support. Such 
children are received in ‘The Home,’ clothed, 
fed, and educated, and when a suitable age is 
attained, situations in families are obtained for 
them by their friends or the Managers. Nor is 
the benefit derived from such an Institution con- 
fined to the child alone; the parent has, perhaps, 
an equal share. A widowed mother, receiving 
but a small compensation for her labor, is utterly 
unable to support a family depending upon her. 
Her work must be pursued away from home, and 
the children are either locked up in their mis- 
erable dwelling, or left to roam the streets. By 
paying the small sum of seventy-five cents a 
week, destitute children, such as these, are taken 
into ‘The Home,’ supplied with every necessary 
comfort, and brought up in such manner as to fit 
them for the duties of their station. In many 
instances, from the extreme destitution of the 
parents, this Institution provides for the support 
of the child without receiving any compensation. 
The Managers invite al/ who feel an interest in 


the welfare of the poor, to visit ‘The Home,’ 


and form an unbiassed judgment from their own 
observation.” 


BIBLE AND TESTAMENT IN LARGE TYPE.— 
The Pennsylvania Bible Society, corner of Wal- 
nut and Seventh sts., Philadelphia, have issued 
the New Testament in very large plain type, 
adapted to those whose eye-sight is weakened by 
age or disease. It is bound in one, two, and four 
volumes. Also, the whole Bible in four volumes ; 
and Psalms separately bound. These editions 
are much prized on account of their convenience, 
and can only be had at that place. 


A respectable colored man from the South, manu- 
mitted by his late master for meritorious services, and 
highly recommended as steady and industrious, an 
excellent farm hand and accustomed to the care of 
stock, &c., wants a situation immediately for a small 
compensation, until labor shall be more in demand. 
He has left four children in slavery, whom he desires 
to redeem by his own labor. Friends willing to aid a 
worthy man may secure a good hand by early appli- 
cation at this office. 


MarrieD, on the 12th of 8th mo. last, at Red Cedar 
Meeting of Friends, Cedar County, Iowa, Jon Mor- 
RIS, son of Joseph and Jane Morris, of Ohio, to Saran 
Grsson, daughter of Samuel and Ann Gibson, of Red 
Cedar Monthly Meeting. 
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Marriezp, On the 12th inst., at a Meeting of Friends 
in Smithfield, Rhode Island, Jostan Nicnoxsoy, of 
Newby’s Bridge, North Carolina, to Exuzn M. Bas- 
sett, of the former place—daughter of William and 
Rhoda A. Bassett, (the former deceased.) 

, At Friends’ Meeting, Springtown, Hendricks 
County, Ind., on the 18th ult., Joan D. Epwarps to 
Lucinpa M. Hopson, daughter of Robert W. and 
Catharine Hodson; both members of Mill Creek 
Monthly Meeting. 

Drep,—On the 13th inst., near Richmond, Wayne 
Co., Ind., Mrcasan Hen ty, in the 73rd year of his age. 

He had from early life been a consistent member of 
the Society of Friends, and for more than forty years 
a member of White Water Monthly Meeting. He settled 
near Richmond in 1812. The country was almost an 
unbroken wilderness. During the war between 
England and the United States, which had then just 
commenced, he was one of the faithful few whose 
trust in the peaceful principles of the Christian religion 
was unshaken ; and he remained at his “clearing” in- 
stead of fleeing to the fort or block house. The result 
was, that the red man became his guest, his friend, 
and watched to protect him from harm instead of 
wreaking that vengeance upon him and his which fell 
upon so many in the new settlements of the West 
who put their trust in “ carnal weapons.” 

In his death the community has lost a good citizen, 
Society a valuable member, and his large family, 
numerous relatives and friends, a father and a friend 
whose social qualities and many virtues, had endeared 
him to all. 

Through a long illness, which lasted more than a 
year, and for five weeks was very severe, he was not 
heard to murmur or complain at his lot, but on the 
contrary he was calm, resigned and cheerful ; mani- 
festing an unwavering trust in a merciful Redeemer. 
Frequently through his sickness he expressed that 
“all is peace ;” “ there is nothing in my way.” Just 
at the close he repeated the same, adding, “ Give my 
love to all Friends,” and thus passed away to that 
rest prepared for the righteous from the foundation of 
the world, 

, On the 5th ult., Apicam, wife of John P. 
Osborne, a valuable member of Weare Monthly Meet- 
ing of Friends, aged nearly fifty-two years. 

——, On the 4th inst., Susan, wife of Dr. Samuel 
Stokes, in the 64th year of her age, a beloved mem- 
ber of Stroudsburg Particular and Abington Monthly 
Meeting, Pa. 

——, on the Ist inst., near Rancocas, N. J., Kezia 
Tomixson, in the 77th year of her age; a member of 
Burlington Monthly Meeting. 


——, On Seventh day, the 25th inst., at the resi- 
dence of her uncle, Joshua Collins, near Rocksylva- 
nia, Hardin County, Iowa, from the effects of a fit, 
with which she had been effected for about a year, 
Hutpan Coutins, aged 12 years, daughter of Peter 
and Sarah Collins, of Humboldt County, Iowa. 


——, At East Farnham, Canada East, on the 8th 
inst., in the 65th year of his age, Seneca STEVENS, a 
consistent member of Farnham Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

He survived his wife Hannah R. Stevens, whose de- 
cease was recorded in the Review of the 12th inst. 18 
days, and we humbly trust, has centered into ever- 
lasting rest. 


POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1858. 
The subscriber has just issued a Pocket Almanac 
for 1858. Price, 6 cents. 
HENRY LONGSTRETH, 
915, Market st., Phila. 
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The spirit of God is not manifested in the 
boisterous movements of our senses and passions, 
but in holy patience, in silent waiting on the 
spirit, which helpeth our infirmities and maketh 
intercession for us.— Dr. Guiustani. 


Earthly pleasures are as brief as the mists 
which obscure the brightness of the morning 


sun ; when we turn to embrace them their glories 
haye fled. 


cxmenshesemen 
GENERAL EMANCIPATION THROUGHOUT THE 
DUTCH DEPENDENCIES. 


It seems that Holland is at last resolved to 
follow the example of her neighbors in abolish- 
ing slavery in her colonies in the West Indies. 

We read in the Curacaoche Courant, of the 
22d inst., an official publication of the Home 
government preparing the inhabitants for the 
emancipation of slaves in Curacoa, Bonaire, Aru- 
ba, St. Eustatius and Saba. 

The indemnification fixed is as follows :—In 
the islands of Curacoa, Bonaire, Aruba and St. 
Eustatius, the amount of 50f. (about $20) will 
be given for a slave under the age of 5 years; 
feom 5 upward unto the age of 10 years, 75 
francs, ($30); from 10 years upward unto the 
age of 15 years, 225 francs, ($90); from 15 
years upward unto the age of 20 years, 325 
frances, ($130); from 20 years upward unto the 
age of 25 years, 475 francs, ($190); from 25 
years upward unto the age of 35 years, 500 
francs, ($200); from 35 years upward unto the 
age of 40 years, 450 francs, ($180); from 40 
years upward unto the age of 45 years, 325 
francs, ($130) ; from 45 years upward unto the 
age of 50 years, 200 francs, ($80); from 50 
years upward unto the age of 55 years, 75 francs, 
($30) ; from 55 years upward, 50 francs, ($20.) 

[On the island of Saba the average indemni- 
fication will be somewhat less. } 

For sick slaves, a reduced price will be paid, 
which is to be fixed after the slave has been ex- 
amined by two physicians, one appointed by Gov- 
ernment and the other by the owner thereof. 

No indemnification will be given for slaves in- 
fected with leprosy or any other contaminating 
diseases ; for runaway slaves who have been ab- 
sent more than two years, or for those condemned 
to hard work and whose punishment will only 
expire after four years. 

Slaves emancipated by Government are sub- 
ject to the vigilance of functionaries paid by 
Government for that purpose, and bearing the 
name of district masters. The emancipated 
slaves are obliged to assume a family name, 
which will go over to their children. All those 
from the age of 20 to 50 years of age can be 
called upon by turns to work for the State, which 
will pay them reasonable wages. All this will 
be arranged in such a manner as to insure satis- 
faction. 


All emancipated slaves are obliged to contri- 
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bute to the formation of a fund destined to pay 
back to the State the expenses of their emanci- 
pation. They are to enjoy religious instruction, 
and schools will be provided for their children 
by the Government. The emissaries for that 
purpose will also be appointed by Government. 

Whilst their privileges as citizens will in some 
cases be defined, they will enjoy the same rights 
and privileges as the rest of the inhabitants. 

All quarrels which may arise between them- 
selves, or between them and the rest of the in- 
habitants, will be decided by the District Master 
superintending the quarter in which the dispu- 
tants reside. 

Payment will be made by Government, imme- 
diately after delivery is made, in bonds on the 
colonial chest, or on the national treasury. 

Children of emancipated parents, born after 
the proclamation of this law, are free, and not 
subject to the restrictions which their emancipa- 
ted parents are under; and they are to remain 
under the control of their parents to the age of 
twelve years. 

The date for the emancipation of the slaves is 


to be fixed by the Home Government.—‘St. 
Thomas Tidende. 


THE FLORA OF THE COAL MEASURES. 


The flora of the Coal Measures was the richest 
and most luxuriant, in at least individual produc- 
tions, with which the fossil botanist has formed 
any acquaintance. Never before or since did our 
planet bear so rank a vegetation as that of which 
the numerous coal seams and inflammable shales 
of the carboniferous period form but a portion of 
the remains,—the portion spared, in the first in- 
stance, by dissipation and decay, and in the se- 
cond by the denuding agencies. Almost all our 
coal,—the stored up fuel of a world,—forms but 
a comparatively small part of the produce of this 
wonderful flora. Amid much that was so strange 
and antique of type in its productions as to set 
the analogies of the botanist at fault, there oc- 
curred one solitary order, not a few of whose 
species closely resembled their congeners of the 
present time. I refer, of course, to its ferns. 
And these seem to have formed no small propor- 
tion of the entire flora of the period. Francis 
estimates the recent dorsiferous ferns of Great 
Britain at thirty-five species, and the species of 
all the other genera at six more,—forty-one species 
in all; and as the flowering plants of the coun- 
try do not fall short of fourteen hundred species, 
the ferns bear to them the rather small propor- 
tion of about one to thirty-five; whereas of the 
British Coal Measure flora, in which we do not 
yet reckon quite three hundred species of plants, 
about a hundred and twenty were ferns. Three- 
sevenths of the entire carboniferous flora of Bri- 
tain belonged to this familiar class ; and for about 
fifty species more we can discover no nearer analo- 
gies than those which connect them with the fern 
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allies. And if with the British Coal Measure we 
include those also of the Continent of America, 
we shall find the proportions in favor of the ferns 
still greater. The number of carboniferous plants 
hitherto described amounts, says M. Ad. Brog- 
niart, to about five hundred, and of these two 
hundred and fifty,—one half of the whole,—were 
ferns. 

Rising in the scale from the lower to the higher 
vegetable forms of the system,—from its ferns to 
its trees,—we find great conifers,—so great that 
they must have raised their heads more than a 
hundred feet over the soil; and such was their 
abundance in this neighborhood, that one can 
scarce examine a fragment of coal beside one’s 
household fire that is not charged with their car- 
bonized remains. Though marked by certain 
peculiarities of structure, they bore, as is shown 
by the fossil trunks of Granton and Craigleith, 
the familiar outlines of true coniferous trees ; and 
would mayhap have differed no more in appear- 
ance from their successors of the same order that 
now live in our forests, than these differ from the 
conifers of New Zealand or of New South Wales. 
We have thus, in the numerous ferns and numer- 
ous coniferous trees of the Coal Measures, known 
objects by which to conceive of some of the more 
prominent features of the flora of which they 
composed so large a part. We have not inade- 
quate conceptions of at once the giants of its 


forests and the green swathe of its plains and 
hill-sides,—of its mighty trees and its dwarf 
underwood,—of its cedars of Lebanon, so to 


speak, and its hyssop of the wall. But of an 
intermediate class we have no existing represen- 
tatives; and in this class the fossil botanist finds 
puzzles and enigmas with which, hitherto at least, 
he has been able to deal with only indifferent 
success. There is a view, however, sufficiently 
simple, which may be found somewhat to lessen, 
if not altogether remove, the difficulty. Nature 
does not dwell willingly in mediocrity; and so 
in all ages she as certainly produced trees, or 
plants of tree-like proportions and bulk, as she 
did minute shrubs and herbs. In not a few of 
the existing orders and families, such as the 
Rosacee, the Leguminose, the Myrtaces, and 
many others, we have plants of all sizes, from 
the creeping herb, half hidden in the sward, to 
the stately tree. The wild dwarf strawberry and 
minute stone-bramble are of the same order as 
our finer orchard trees,—apple, pear, and plum, — 
or as those noble hawthorn, mountain ash, and 
wild cherry trees, that impart such beauty to our 
lawns and woods; and the minute spring vetch 
and everlasting pea are denizens of the same 
great family as the tall locust and rosewood trees, 
and the gorgeous laburnum. Did there exist no 
other plants than the Rosacez or the Leguminosae, 
we would possess, notwithstanding, herbs, shrubs, 
and trees, just as we do now. And in plants of 
a greatly humbler order we have instances of 
similar variety in point of size. The humblest 
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grass in our meadows belongs to the same natural 
order as the tall bamboo, that, shooting up its 
panicles amid the jungles of India to the height 
of sixty feet, looks down upon all the second class 
trees of the country. Again, the minute forked 
spleenwort of Arthur’s Seat, which rarely exceeds 
three inches in length, is of the same family as 
those tree-ferns of New Zealand and Tasmania 
that rise to an elevation of from twenty to thirty 
feet. And we know how in the ferns provision 
is made for the attainment and maintenance of 
the tree-like size and character. The rachis, 
which in the smaller species is either subterra- 
nean or runs along the ground, takes in the tree- 
fern a different direction, and, rising erect, climbs 
slowly upwards in the character of a trunk or 
stem, and sends out atop, year after year, a higher 
and yet higher coronal of fronds. And in order 
to impart the necessary strength to this trunk, 
and to enable it to war for ages with the ele- 
ments, its mass of soft cellular tissue is strength- 
ened all round by internal buttresses of dense 
vascular fibre, tough and elastic as the strongest 
woods. Now, not a few of the more anomalous 
forms ofthe Coal Measures seem to be simply 
fern allies of the types Lycopodaceze, Marsileaceze, 
and Equisetum, that, escaping from the medioc- 
rity of mere herbs, shot up into trees,—some of 
them very great trees,—and that had of neces- 
sity to be furnished with a tissue widely different 
from that of their minuter contemporaries and 
successors. It was of course an absolute mechan- 
ical necessity, that if they were to present, by 
being tall and large, a wide front to the tempest, 
they should also be comparatively solid and strong 
to resist it; but with this simple mechanical re- 
quirement there seems to have mingled a princi- 
ple of a more occult character. The Gymnogens 
or conifers were the highest vegetable existences 
of the period,—its true trees; and all the tree- 
like fern allies were strengthened to meet the 
necessities of their increased size, on, if I may 
so speak, a coniferous principle. Tissue resem- 
bling that of their contemporary conifers imparted 
the necessary rigidity to their framework. The 
Lepidodendra,—great plants of the club moss 
type, that rose from fifty to seventy feet in 
height,—had well nigh as many points of resem- 
blance to the coniferee as to the Lycopodites. 
The Calamites,—reed-like, jointed plants, that 
more nearly resemble the Equisetaceze than aught 
else which now exists, but which attained, in the 
larger specimens, to the height of ordinary trees, 
also manifest very decidedly, in their internal 
structure, some of the characteristics of the coni- 
fers. It has been remarked by Lindley and 
Hutton of even Sphenophyllum,—a genus of 
plants with verticillate leaves, of which at least 
six species occur in our Coal Measures, and which 
Brogniart refers to one of the humblest families 
of the fern allies, —that it seems at least as nearly 
related to the Conifere as to its lowlier represen- 
tatives, the Marsilacez. And it is this union of 
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traits, pertaining to what are now widely separated 
orders, that imparts to not a few of the vegeta- 
bles of the Coal Measures their singularly anoma- 
lous character. 
Let meattempt introducing you more intimately 
to one of those plants which present scarce any 
analogy with existing forms, and which must have 
imparted so strange a character and appearance 
to the flora of the Coal Measures. The Sigillaria 
formed a numerous genus of the Carboniferous 
period: no fewer than twenty-two different species 
have been enumerated in the British coal fields 
alone; and such was their individual abundance, 
that there are great seams of coal which seem to 
be almost entirely composed of their remains. At 
least the ancient soil on which these seams rest, 
and on which their materials appear to have been 
elaborated from the elements, is in many instances 
as thickly traversed by their underground stems 
as the soil occupied by our densest forests is 
traversed by the tangled roots of the trees by 
which it is covered; and we often find associated 
with them in these cases the remains of no other 
plant. The Sigillaria were remarkable for their 
beautifully sculptured stems, various in their pat- 
tern, according to their species. All were fluted 
vertically, somewhat like columns of the Grecian 
Doric ; and each flute or channel had its line of 
sculpture running adown its centre. In one 
species (S. flexuosa,) the sculpture consists of 
round knobs, surrounded by single rings, like 
the heads of the bolts of the ship carpenter; in 
another, (8S. reniformis,) the knobs are double, 
and of an oval form, somewhat resembling pairs 
of kidneys,—a resemblance to which the species 
owes its name. In another species, (iS. catenu- 
lata,) what seems a minute chain of distinctly 
formed elliptical links drops down the middle of 
each flute; in yet another, (S. oculata,) the carv- 
ings are of an oval form, and, bearing each a 
round impression in its centre, they somewhat 
resemble rows of staring goggle-eyes; while the 
carvings in yet another species, (S. pachyderma,) 
consist chiefly of crescent-shaped depressions. 
The roots, or rather underground stems, of this 
curious genus attracted notice, from their singu- 
larity, long ere their connection with the carved 
and fluted stems had been determined, and have 
often been described as the “‘stigmaria’” of the| to have considered Hyde Park far enough off for 
fossil botanist. They, too, have their curious| health and pleasure, and accordingly, during 
carvings, consisting of deeply marked stigmata, | several years, that fashionable spot was the resort 
quincuncially arranged, with each a little ring at| not only of the upper classes, but the “ drives ” 
its bottom, and, in at least one rare species, sur-| were crowded with hired and “ hackney ”’ vehi- 
rounded bya sculptured star. Unlike true roots, | cles, which overflowed with people crammed 
they terminate abruptly; each rootlet which they | together to enjoy ease and fresh air. 
send forth was jointed to the little ring or dim-| Were a hackney vehicle to pass the gates now, 
pled knob at the bottom of the stigmata; and| there would be as great an outcry after it, on the 
the appearance of the whole, as it radiated from | part of police and gate-keepers, as if it contained 
the central mass, whence the carved trunk pro-|a nest of traitors, hatching treason as they rode. 
ceeded, somewhat resembled that of an enormous | The fact is, that the uproariousness of the com- 
coach-wheel divested of the rim. Unfortunately | pany that did ride in the original “hacks,” led 
we cannot yet complete our description of this|to the expulsion of all such conveyances from 
strange plant. A specimen, traced for about! the Park. 


forty feet across a shale bed, was found to bifur- 
eate atop into two great branches,—a character- 
istic in which, with several others, it differed 
from most of the tree-ferns,—a class of plants to 
which Adolphe Brogniart is inclined to deem it 
related; but no specimen has yet shown the 
nature of its foliage. Iam, however, nota little 
disposed to believe with Brogniart, that it may 
have borne as leaves some of the supposed ferns 
of the Coal Measures; nowhere, at least, have I 
found these lie so thickly, layer above layer, as 
around the stems of Sigillaria; and the fact that, 
even in our own times, plants widely differing 
from the tree-ferns,—such, for instance, as one 
of the Cycadeze,—should bear leaves scarce dis- 
tinguishable from fern fronds, may well reconcile 
us to an apparent anomaly in the case of an 
ancient plant such as Sigillaria, whose entire con- 
stitution, so far as it has been ascertained, appears 
to have been anomalous. — The Testimony of the 
Rocks. 





From the London Atheneum. 
HOW THEY WENT BY ROAD, AND HOW THEY GO 
BY RAIL. 


At the close of the seventeenth century, Hyde 
Park, which was of greater extent than the pre- 
sent inclosure, as it then included a large portion 
of Kensington Gardens, was the favorite spot to 
which Londoners made excursions. It was then 
“country ;’”’ and it remained so for a considerable 
period subsequently, as we may see from the 
fact, that as late as the reign of George the Second 
the coach of his Queen, Caroline, could not, in 
bad weather, be dragged from St. James’s to 
Kensington in less time than two hours. As for 
Kew, it was, at the latter period, more distant 
from London than Osborne is in our days. The 
road, of course, was in nowise to be compared 
with an ordinary turnpike-road now existing. It 
was indeed so bad that, occasionally, the royal 
carriage itself stuck fast in a rut, or was heaved 
gently over into the mud. 

When such accidents happened to royalty, we 
hardly require to be told that citizens and the 
commonalty, generally, travelled as little as possi- 
ble, and seldom went far, except under the pres- 
sure of rude necessity. The excursionists appear 
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Hyde Park was thus closed against persons 
who took their holiday trips in the conveyances 
named above. Their embarrassment was, no 
doubt, considerable, for the Park was the most 
pleasant locality that could be reached by Lon- 
doners with certainty, and without great outlay 
of time and expense. The stage, for instance, 
did not, for a very long period, accommodate the 
views either of excursionists, or what might more 
correctly be called “travellers.” Their great 
fault was the lack of certainty about their de- 
parture, to say nothing of their slowness or the 
uncertainty of reaching the inn advertised as 
their destination. 

Even so late as a century ago, and more than 
half a century from the period above mentioned, 
numberless illustrations of this unsatisfactory style 
of travelling are to be met with in the equally 
unsatisfactory journals of the day. Thus, in the 
Daily Advertiser for May 6, 1757, we find the 
following advertised uncertainty of travelling :-— 
“ For Lincoln, Stamford, Grantham, and places 
adjacent, a four-wheel post-chaise, and two-wheel 
post-chaise, both with able horses, will set out 
from the Plough Inn, in Princes Street, Leices- 
ter Fields, to-morrow or Sunday.” It will be 
seen that by these conveyances, a man, who 
wanted to dine at any of the above places on a 
fixed day, was by no means certain of reaching 
his host’s house till a day after the dinner-party. 
In some cases the matter was still worse, that is, 
the uncertainty was greater. For example,— 
“ For Chester, Liverpool, Warrington, and Man- 
chester, choice of good returned four-wheel and 
two wheel post-chaises, on steel springs, with able 
horses, will set out from Robert Park’s, the Axe 
Inn, Aldermanbury, this day, to-morrow, Sunday, 
or Monday. Here the traveller had choice of 
vehicle, but he had no choice as to day for setting 
forth, unless indeed the “‘or” here is intended 
to signify that he might start on any one of the 
above days, but on no other day of the week. 
We think, however, that these vehicles depended 
on travellers for their time of departure. If they 
did not fill, the “able horses” had temporary 
sinecures. This seems to be the case from the 
fact, that the above advertisement terminates 
with a note (from travellers under embargo till 
they could procure companions) to this effect :— 
«* Wanted a partner in a four-wheel, and a partner 
in @ two-wheel post-chaise, to Chester.’ Even 
when the day arrived for departure, there was 
but little security with regard to the hour. Broad- 
wheel wagons were advertised for Hitchin and 
Hatfield at the comfortably-defined periods of 
‘twice a week, about noon ;” and the Banbury 
carrier offers to convey passengers to the town of 
sweet cakes, without specifying time, but with 
the assurance of conveying them “‘ reasonably.” 

A coach twice a day from and to Highgate is a 
rarity with regard to the scrupulousness with 
which the various times are defined. For ex- 
ample, in the summer of 1757—that, summer 
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when Oliver Goldsmith was working so hard for 
Griffiths, the publisher, in Paternoster Row—we 
read that “On Tuesday next, a coach will set 
out from the Nag’s Head, at Highgate; and 
every morning, at seven, to the Green Dragon, 
the corner of Little Britain, near Aldergate ; re- 
turning from thence at ten ; from Highgate again 
at five, and London at seven.” Two journeys 
up and down were all, with the chances by the 
longer stages passing Highgate, that the necessi- 
ties of the times required a hundred years ago, 
between the metropolis and the outlying village, 
which is now itself a city annexed to the capital. 

It must not be forgotten that the roads were in 
such a plight at the period last mentioned, that 
Government was compelled to look after them. 
The administration of the Duke of Newcastle and 
the elder Pitt treated the defect in a thoroughly 
English administrative style. They did not think 
of mending the roads, but of suiting the vehicles 
to the route to be traversed. There was a law 
made against narrow wheels. ‘“ But,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Universal Magazine, in 1757, 
“the obstinacy of some wagoners who still re- 
fuse to comply with these salutary laws, together 
with the stage-coachmen, who load their carriages 
with goods as well as passengers, destroy the 
roads nearly as fast as the narrow-wheel wagons 
did.” 

Fine people who moved about loved nothing 
more than to have a black boy to wait on them, 
These were as common at the Wells and at the 
‘“‘ Bath ”’ as groom-porters at St. James’s. And 
what is still more surprising, they were publicly 
bought and sold, as an advertisement in Reader's 
Journal will testify, which says :— Any person 
that has an Indian or Negro boy to dispose of 
reasonably, from 12 to 16 years old, may hear of 
a purchaser by addressing a line of particulars tu 
R. P., Forrest’s Coffee House, Charing Cross.’’ 

With or without such a fashionable appendage 
as a black boy, the traveller by stage or private 
carriage who arrived at Bath was met at the 
entrance to the city by the most extraordinary 
class of touters that ever molested weary way- 
farer for patronage. These touters were not 
agents of lodging-house keepers, nor servants of 
tradesmen, nor deputy waiters from the hotels, 
but the representatives of the physicians resident 
in the ancient city. Every visitor, by whatever 
vehicle he reached Bath, was supposed to be 
more or less in need of medical advice, and the 
physician or surgeon was ready to take possession 
of him, adopting the initiative too, in order te 
accomplish that for which he was prepared. Ac- 
cordingly, travellers were beset by shabby-genteel 
men, with cards in their hands, each recommend- 
ing his own master, extolling his skill, delicaey, 
and moderate charges, while he denounced his 
rivals as extortiovers, dunces, and slayers of their 
kind. A coach-load of invalids deposited on the 

vement of Bath after a two-days’ journey from 
aden, must have been bewildered at the con- 
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test which went on in order to bind them captive 
to some particular doctor. 

For the especial benefit of these invalids, and 
in order to facilitate generally the means of transit 
between London and Bath, a turnpike-road had 
been completed a few years before, but neither 
wagoner nor coachman would use it! They 
looked on the innovation with horror. ‘“ The 
M——gh coachman,” says the Gentleman’s for 
December, 1752, delicately intimating thereby 
the Marlborough Jehu, “ resolutely refused to 
take to the new turnpike-road, by which he might 
have driven some forty miles in nine hours, but 
stuck to and in the old wagon track, called 
Ramsbury. He was an old man, he said, and 
relished not new fantasies. His grandfather and 
father had driven the aforesaid way before him, 
and he would continue in the old track till death.” 
Mr. Urban says that at the time above referred 
to, a Londoner no more thought of travelling into 
the West of England for pleasure than he would 
have thought of going to Nubia. 

Till the middle of the last century, every 
“long” stage coach put upatsundown, and “slept 
on the road.” The first night-coach appeared in 
1740, but people were too timid to patronize it. 
During the last quarter of the century we find 
post coaches running three times a week from 
London to Newcastle, “sleeping ”’ the first night 
at Grantham, the second at York, and arriving 
the third night at its destination. This coach 
carried six inside and two outside passengers, 
and its rate of travelling altogether was not des- 
picable. The man who started from town on 
Tuesday morning might reckon upon reaching 
Newcastle some time on Thursday night. This, 
however, would. depend upon circumstances. 
There were curious delays upon the road. Three- 
quarters of a century ago it would occasionally 
happen that while the coach “ stopped to dine,” 
a passenger who had a friend in the neighbor- 
hood would hire a post-chaise and pay him a visit. 
Nobody was in a hurry then, not even the coach- 
man. As late as the commencement of the 
present century, the Shrewsbury and Chester 
‘“‘ Highflyer” performed its forty miles in twelve 
hours. Travellers now pass to and from in about 
one hour, less time than the old coach-passengers 
required for dining ; and on these the coachman 
would sometimes look benevolently in and blandly 
remark, “ Don’t let me disturb you, gentlemen, 
if you wish for another bottle.” A century ago 
the Brighton coach consumed two days on the 
road, sleeping at East Grinstead. Now, the dis- 
tance is accomplished half-a-dozen times a day ! 
The Liverpool coach arrived in that town in the 
evening of the fourth day after it rolled out of 
London. The quickest rate of transit about a 
hundred years ago was accomplished by the “ fly- 
ing coaches” on the Dover road. With six or 
eight horses they contrived to rattle down from 
town within one long day; and this helter- 
skelter pace excited something like awe in people 
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who remembered that in 1700 the coach went 
from London to York in eight days—only a 
— of the speed attained, as we have noticed 
above, in 1740. At the latter period it was con- 
sidered rather a clever feat when the Edinburgh 
coach in midsummer, travelling twelve or fourteen 
hours daily, arrived in London on the tenth day! 
Forty years earlier, in rough weather, it did not 
arrive in less time than a fortnight or three 
weeks ! 

We owed “fast” coaches chiefly to Mr. 
M‘Adam, that “Colossus of Roads,” who, by 
improving the “ way,” gave facilities for the in- 
troduction of a more rapid style of travelling. 
We have seen thousands of pounds laid out in 
making a crooked path straight, in order that a 
mail coach might save two or three minutes of 
time. The difference of the slow and the rapid 
styles was pleasantly illustrated some years ago 
in the Quarterly, in an article which has been so 
often reprinted that we need only refer to it. 
Then, it was a marvel to be conveyed to Brighton 
in five hours. “Long” coachmen used to look 
anxiously at the neat dials inserted at the off side 
of the “box.” Minutes were precious to those 
“ artists,’’ whose skill might have excited the 
envy of him who was the first and most unlucky 
of “fast”? men, the audacious Phaéton. In 
nobility of birth, some of our latest and swiftest 
drivers were scarcely inferior to the founder of 
their class. We have seen coaches “ tooled” by 
baronets; sons of earls have held the “‘ ribbons’”’ 
of many a once lively day-coach, and, on the 
western road, we have wonderingly beheld the 
son of a marquis horse the coach for a stage, 
drive it for a couple score of miles, and grace- 
fully touch his hat for the shilling flung to him 
by the snobs, and the half-crowns handed by 
swells, 

“ Fast” as travelling was, it was not speedily 
enough accomplished for those who heard that 
there was a yet more speedy method of transit. 
The idea of acceleration was inconceivable to 
some, and was scorned by many. The coachmen 
generally treated it with contempt. They were 
proud and prejudiced, hated the sight of a poor 
traveller, and cared only to drive “ gentlemen and, 
of course, ladies.” Never had there been such 
carriages, such drivers, such horses, such roads 
as at the period just before the old system perish- 
ed. All was perfection, and how could you go 
beyond perfection? This Socratic way of getting 
the best of an argument, by a question, the reply 
to which could only put the querist in a triumph- 
ant positiou, was of no avail. The rail was ac- 
complished in spite of all the prophecies and 
sneers of scientific and professional men. When 
Dr. Arnott saw the first train sweep along it, he 
discerned its levelling tendencies and its advan- 
tages to poor travellers, and he exclaimed, ‘ Good 
night to Feudality.” When the Newcastle mail- 
guard beheld the first locomotive hissing along 
the iron-lines, which, he was told, would do 
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away with his craft, the poor fellow cried out And yet I live, to faint and quail 

that it was all over with England, since she was Before the human grief bear. 
b shed int sat d d with To miss thee so! then drown the wail 

—. ‘tles | oc into & gridiron, and covered Wi That trembles on my lips, in prayer : 
-Ketties . 


Thou praising—while I weakly pine! 
The change that has been wrought will be un- Thou glorying—while I vainly thrill ! 
derstood, and the profit to all classes will be at And thus, between thy heart and mine, 
once seen, by a few statistical truths which, so The distance ever widening still. 
far from being dry, as statistical facts generally A year of tears to me ; to thee, — 
are, have something in them of the exhilarating The end of thy probation’s strife : 
flects of poetry. The archway to eternity ; 
¢ poosry The portal of immortal life. 
[To be concluded } To me, the pall, the bier, the sod; 
—_— To thee, the palm of victory given : 
Enough, my heart: thank God! thank God! 

Selected for Friends’ Review. That thou hast been a year in heaven ! 
A YEAR IN HEAVEN. 


A year uncalendared ; for what — THE FRENCH ARMY IN THE CRIMEA. 
Hast thou to do with mortal time ? 


Its dole of moments entereth not A statement of casualties in the French Army, 
That cycle, mystic and sublime, during the Crimean war, just published from the 
Whose unreached centre is the throne 


Cr inex tetlins ethnan attitek ene pen of Dr. Scrive, the Physician General to the 
Meeting eternities are known , expedition, shows that the total numbers of all 
As but an everlasting now / ranks despatched from France to the East during 


The thought removes thee far away : this brief contest amount to no fewer than 309,- 
Too far beyond my love and tears ; 278, and of these as many as 200,000 entered 
Ab ! let me hold thee as I may, 


And count thy time by earthly years. the hospitals of the army for professional treat- 

, ment at some time or other; and that only one- 

A year of blessedness, wherein fourth of the entire number of cases arose from 
Not one dim cloud hath crossed thy soul ; di ived i . h being d 

No sigh of grief, no touch of sin; wounds received in action, the rest being due to 

’ ’ e e 2 ° , 
No frail mortality’s control ; disease, which, says the Times, in an article on 
Nor once has disappointment stung ; the subject, “in all human probability admitted 


Nor care, world-weary, made thee pine ; to a greater or less extent of prevention or con- 
But rapture, such as human tongue 


ons trol.” 
Hath found no language for, is thine. 
Made perfect at thy passing, who 
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Can sum thy added glory now ? SUMMARY OF NEWS. 
As on and onward, upward through 

The angel-ranks that lowly bow i M dditional failures had occurred both 
Ascending still from height to height, a. - 


Foreign INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 


; in England and on the continent. At Hamburg, where 
: Unfaltering where rapt seraphs trod, the crisis was very severe, twenty prominent houses 
Nor pausing ‘mid their circles bright, failed in one day. An order had been promulgated at 
Thou tendest inward unto God ! Berlin, enacting a suspension of the usury laws. 
A year of progress in the lore Great Barrain.—Parliament was opened on the 3rd 
That’s only learned in heaven; thy mind inst. A bill had been introduced by the Chancellor of 
Unclogged of clay, and free to soar, the Exchequer, to indemnify the Bank of England for 
Hath left the realms of doubt behind; its recent over-issue, and had been passed to a third 
And wondrous things which finite thought reading. Lord John Russell gave notice of a motion 
In vain essayed to solve, appear, for a committee of the whole House to consider the 
To thy untasked inquiries, fraught civil disabilities of the Jews. Lord Palmerston 
With explanations strangely clear. stated that the terms asked by Austria for the use of 
Thy reason owns thy forced control, her projected line in telegraphing to India, were such 
As held it here in needful thrall ; as the government could not accept, and the negotia- 
God’s mysteries court thy questioning soul, tions had therefore failed. Both Houses have, in ac- 
And thou may’st search and know them all. | cordance with the Queen’s recommendation, voted a 
s pension of £1000 yearly, to Gen. Havelock. 
A year of love! thy yearning heart Great distress was prevailing in the manufacturing 
Was always tender, even to tears, districts of Ireland, owing to the stagnation of trade; 
With sympathies whose sacred art though the low price of provisions was some mitiga- 
Made holy all thy cherished years ; tion. 
But love whose speechless ecstasy The work of launching the Leviathan, (Great East- 
Had overborne thy finite, now ern,) steamship was progressing slowly but surely, by 
Throbs through thy being, pure and free, moving it a few feet each day, and the engineers were 
And burns upon thy radiant brow ; confident of final success. i 
For thou, those hands’ dear clasp hast felt, A disastrous storm had occurred off the coast of 
Where still the nail prints are displayed ; Banffshire, Scotland, in which forty-two fishermen 
And thou before that face has knelt, ‘nten fest .’ many of whom left families. 
Which wears the scars the thorns have made! France.—The legislative body was opened on the 
A year without thee! I had thought, 28th ult., for the verification of powers, &c., after 
My orphan heart would break and die, which it would adjourn to the 18th of next month. 
Ere time had meek quiescence brought Two of the Republican members had refused to take 
Or soothed the tears it could not dfy ; the oath of allegiance to the Emperor, and their seats 
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had been declared vacant. The Journal La Presse 
was suspended for two months by the government, on 
account of an article on this subject contained in it. 


Spain.—The government had refused to accede to 
the demand of Mexico that the envoy of the latter 
shall be received, as a necessary preliminary to nego- 
tiation; but hopes were still entertained of a pacific 
settlement. 


Cuina.—Accounts from Shanghai, dated 10th mo. 
7th, state that long continued rains had greatly in- 
jured both the rice and cotton crops, so that famine 
was apprehended. It was understood that Lord Elgin 
had abandoned his intention of proceeding to Pekin, 
at least for the present, as the Russian Envoy had 
failed to open a communication with the Emperor. 
It was supposed that another attack would be made 
on Canton near the end of the year. 

The Russian Minister to China, who had recently 
visited Japan, expressed the opinion that a revolution 
was taking place in the policy of that people, and that 
their jealousy of foreign trade and influence would 
soon give place to an anxiety for them. A ste&mer, 
given them by the Dutch, was navigated wholly by a 
Japanese crew. 


AvsTRALIA.—A lively agitation is said to be going 
on for a confederation of the colonies, with a central 
colonial administration and parliament. Some of the 
most influential newspapers are in favor of the proj- 
ect, while its enemies denounce it as a mere plot 
to organize a separation from the mother country. 
ln New South Wales, the legislature has devoted 
much attention to a bill for separating Church 
and State, leaving the church to support itself without 
direct pecuniary aid from the government. Much ex- 
citement exists among the miners against the Chinese. 
ln the legislature of Victoria, a bill was introduced+to 
tax them five dollars per month ; a measure which led 
to a large meeting of the Chinese, and the adoption of 
& petition to the legislature, praying that they might 
not be more harshly treated than other classes. Their 
number in that colony was estimated at upwards of 
33,000. 

Inp1a.—At the last accounts, 11th month Ist, Gen. 
Havelock was reported to be hemmed in at Lucknow, 
but had received provisions. Gen. Campbell was 
marching to his relief. 


Domestic.—At the latest accounts from Kansas, the 
Territorial Legislature had done nothing towards 
carrying out the recommendations of acting-Governor 
Stanton. They had declared the returns from Kicka- 
poo fraudulent, had rejected the members from Leaven- 
worth Cv. in consequence, and given the seats to the 
legally elected Free State members. Preparations 
were said to be making in the border counties of 
Missouri for another invasion, to control the election 
on the 21st, but some doubts were entertained whether 
the opponents of the Lecompton Convention would 
permit the election to be held. A letter from Le- 
compton to the St. Louis Democrat, dated the 16th 
inst., states that Secretary Denver had arrived there, 
but Stanton was still acting as Governor, apparently 
with his approbation. Gen. Harney had posted U, 8. 
troops at several of the principal towns, and upon 
Stanton’s requisition, had dispatched two companies 
of cavalry to Fort Scott, where an outbreak had oc- 
curred, in which several lives were lost. R. J. Walker 
resigned the Governorship of Kansas on the 15th inst., 
in a letter addressed to the Secretary of State, giving 
his reasons at length, and justifying the course he had 
pursued relative to the Constitution. 

The election in Oregon Territory is believed to have 
resulted in the success of the proposed State Consti- 
tution, the rejection of slavery, and the exclusion of 
free colored persons. 

Resolutions were lately introduced in the Texas Le- 
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gislature in favor of the revival of the African slave 
trade, but they do not appear to have been passed. In 
the western part of that State, a violent persecution of 
the Mexican inhabitants has been practised, and the 
Mexican Minister at Washiugton has complained to 
the Secretary of State that peaceable residents of 
Mexican origin have been forcibly expelled from San 
Antonio. The Secretary has addressed the Governor 
on the subject. 

A French trader from Utah, recently arrived at Kan- 
sas City, Mo., confirms previous accounts of the hose 
tile attitude of the Mormons. He states that Young: 
exhorts his followers to resist to the last extremity, 
and if overpowered by the troops, to flee to ‘the 
mountains. They have burned large quantities of 
stores at Fort Bridger to prevent their seizure by the 
troops, and have also burned the grass on the road 
beyond Fort Bridger. The army has provisions enough 
for the winter, if it can protect them from the Mor- 
mons. 

The colored men kidnapped from Geneva. N. Y., 
mentioned in our paper of the 12th instant, have both 
been rescued, one having escaped from his pretended 
master in Ohio, and the other having been readily given 
up by the man who had bought him, to the agent of 
the Governor of New York, on evidence of his legal 
freedom. ‘The kidnapper was arrested and taken to 
Geneva for trial. 

Correction.—The statement in the Summary of 
News two weeks since, that J.C. Underwood had 
been tried and fined in his absence, by a Virginia 
court, appears to be an error, having its origin in an 
incorrect report of the trial of John Underwood, whose 
case is related in last week’s editorial. 

Congress.— The Standing Committees of the Senate 
were reported and adopted on the 16th. Onthe 1ith, 
Senator Gwin, of California, presented a memorial 
from citizens of California and New Mexico, praying 
for the establishment of the territorial government of 
Arizona, and introduced a bill for that purpose. A 
bill for the construction of the Pacific railroad was 
reported by a select committee appointed to consider 
the part of the President’s message relative to that 
subject. On the 18th, Senator Douglas: introduced a 
bill to authorize the people of Kansas to form a Con- 
titution and State government. A bill authorizing 
the issue of $20,000,000, in Treasury notes, which had 
been introduced on the 17th, passed on the 19th. The 
notes are to be redeemed in one year from date, not 
to be of less denomination than $100, to bear interest, 
not exceeding 6 per cent. per annum, and to be re- 
ceived in payment of debts due the government. On 
the 22d, a bill was introduced to secure to actual set- 
tlers she alternate sections of land reserved in the 
grants to various States for railroaks ; and one grant- 
ing to every head of a family, who is a citizen of the 
United States, a homestead of 160 acres, on condition 
of occupancy and cultivation. Senator Wilson, of 
Mass., introduced a bill granting 1,000,000 acres of 
land for the benefit of free public schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

The House of Representatives met in their new 
hall on the 16th. A resolution was adopted to print 
20,000 extra copies of the President’s Message and 
acompanying documents, and 15,000 copies of the 
financial report of the,Secretary of the Treasury. On 
the 18th, the Committee of Ways and Means reported 
a bill authorizing an issue of Treasury notes ; and also 
the Indian, and Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
bills. N.P. Banks of Massachusetts, introduced a bill 
authorizing thepeople of Kansas to form a State Con- 
stitution, which was referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. The Treasury Note bill, as.it came from the 
Senste, was adopted on the 22d, yeas 118, nays 86: 

| Both Houses resolved to adjourn on the 23d to the 4th 
‘of next month. 








